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For even the casual reader one of 
the great Watergate ironies is to he 
found in the transcripts of conversa 
tions between President Nixon and his 
counsel, John W. Dean III, on March 
13, March 17, and March 20, 1973, that 
are published in today’s Washington 
Post. 

It was during th ; s period that the 
Watergate cover-up began its great col- 
lapse. Day after day on Capitol Hill, 
Senate hearings on the nomination of 
L. Patrick Gray III as permanent FBI 
director were turning into serious 
mini-Watergate hearings, with more 
damaging material released there than 
during the entire Watergate trial a 
month and a half earlier. 

On the 16th of March, Watergate 
conspirator E. Howard Hunt Jr. made 
the last of his big money demands of 
the White House, and it was to prove 
one of the sparks that persuaded John 
Dean to leave the Nixon camp. 

un me 17th of March, the President, 
according to one of the three tran- 
scripts, learned for the first time that 
some of his aides had committed a 
T971 break-in at the office of Dr. Lewis 
' Fielding, Daniel Ellsberg’s psychia- 
trist. 

On the 19th of March, Watergate 


conspirator James W. McCord wrote a 
letter to Watergate judge John J. Sir- 
ica, charging that there had been pay- 
ments of hush money, promises of ex- 
ecutive clemency and involvement of 
higher-ups in the scandal. The . letter 
was delivered to Sirica on the 20th. 
read by him then but not made pHitlie 
for three more days. 

Despite all this imminent disaster, 
the mood at the White House, as 
gleaned from the conversations be- 
tween Mr. Nixon and Dean, was one of 
confidence and attack. 

At the beginning of the month, ac- 
cording to testimony elsewhere by 
Dean, the President was pressuring his 
34-year-old counsel to complete a paper 
on executive privilege to spell out the 
President’s position on keeping his 
aides from testifying on Capitol Hill. 

As the President and Dean began 
their conversation March. 13, they were 
preparing other means of coping ag- 
gressively with Watergate. The Presi- 
dent was told to hold a news confer- 
ence March 15, his first since before 
the landslide election victory of No- 
vember, 1972. 

“You are probably going to get more 
questions this week,” Dean told .Mr. 
Nixon in apparent reference to that 
press conference. “And the tough ques- 
tions. And some of them don’t have 


easy answers. For example, did Halde- 
man know that there was a Don Segret- 
ti out there? That question is likely.” 

“Did he? I don’t know,” Mr. Nixon 
responded. “I think the thing to say is, 
‘Th.s : s a matter being considered by 
the (Senate Watergate) committee and 
am not going to comment on it . . . It 
is being investigated and I am not go- 
ing to comment on it.” 

At the press conference* Mr. Nixon 
was asked about Segretti and refused 
to answer. He also was asked whether 
he would allow his aides to testify be- 
fore the Senate.To that, the President 
referred to his statement of three days 
earlier, said no aide “would appear be- 
fore a committee of Congress in any 
formal session,” and that he would 
welcome a court test and a “definitive” 
ruling on his claims of executive privi- 
lege. 

The President said that Congress 
had a greater right to investigate the 
case of Alger Hiss — The hearings that 
first brought Mr. Nixon to prominence 
when he was a young California con- 
gressman — than it had to investigate 
Watergate. The Hiss case delt with a 
foreign power, Mr. Nixon said, and 
Watergate dealt only with politics. 

Other plans for counteractions 
were developed in the March 13 con- 
versation. One of them was a plan to 
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have Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) 
make a speech or implore the Senate 
Watergate committee to look into 
alleged campaign dirty tricks con- 
ducted against him in the 1964 presi- 
dential campaign. 

Newspaper clips show Goldwater ap- 
parently was silent on Watergate until 
April 11, 1973. Then, in an interview 
in The Christmas Science Monitor, 
Goldwater likened Watergate to Tea- 
pot Dome and demanded that Mr. 
Nixon speak out personally on the 
issue. 

From March 1 through March 20, 
Mr.Nixon and Dean met or talked on 
the telephone 22 times for more than 
- nine hours, according to White House 
logs, but the transcripts released for 
that period cover only three conversa- 
tions on March 13, 17 and 20. The three 
lasted less than a total of 2Vz hours. 

For that reason, reading the tran- 
scripts is in some ways like reading 
“War and Peace” a page here and a 
page there: It is sometime hard to fol- 
low. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Nixon’s and 
Dean’s plans for specific attacks are 
spelled out clearly. 

On March 13, Dean made several ref- 
erences to a plan through which former 
ranking FBI official , William Sullivan 
would reveal alleged abuses of the FBI 
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under Democratic administrations to 
show that other administrations en- 
gaged in dirty politics. 

Dean suggested that Sullivan would 
be helpful because “he wants someday 
to be back in the Bureau very badly.” 

“That’s easy,” Mr. Nixon said. 

Hater, when the conversation again 
turned to Sullivan, Mr. Nixon said, “If 
he would get Kennedy into it, too, I 
would be a little bit more pleased.” He 
apparently was referring to either 
President Kennedy or the late Sen. 
Robert Kennedy. 

Mr. Nixon at one point said he was 
familiar with reports in the White 
House possession on the 1969 Chappa- 
quiddick incident involving Sen. Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.), in which a 
young woman drowned in a car driven 
by the senator. “Why don’t we get it 
out?” Mr. Nixon asked Dean. 

“Getting it out” was also a recurrent 
theme in these conversations, with Mr. 
Nixon ot his aide making references to 
leaking stories to reporter Clark Mol- 
lenhoff, U.S. News and World Report 
and the Washington Star-News. 

At other times Mr. Nixon and Dean 
discussed might have happened in 
Watergate, with the President saying 
that his chief of staff, H. R. Haldeman, 
“probably” was told of the Watergate 
i bugging in advance by a staff ssist- 


J ant, then saying he might not have 
been. 

“Did they ever get anything out the 
damn thing?” Mr. Nixon asked Dean of 
the bugging of Democratic headquar- 
ters that went on for three weeks be- 
fore the arrests of June 17, 1972. 

■ “I don’t think they ever got anything 
sir,” Dean replied. 

Mr. Nixon: A dry hole? 

Dean : That’s right. 

Mr. Nixon: Expletive deleted.) 

Dean: (Well, they were just getting 
started.) 

In a March 20 telephone conversa- 
tion, the suggestion that Dean write a 
report on Watergate comes up for the 
first time in the edited transcripts 
released by Mr. Nixon. Though the 
transcripts don’t indicate it, in testi- 
mony elsewhere Dean described hov^ 
he was coming to the realization at 
that time that the Watergate cover-up 
was about to burst, and how he wanted 
the “cancer on the presidency” to be 
removed. 

But in their discussion that day, Mr. 
Nixon said, “And so you are coming 
up, then, with the idea of just a stone 
wall, then? Is that — ” 

“That’s right,” Dean said. “Stone 
wall, with lots of noises that we are 
always willing to cooperate.” 



